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The Modem Pronunciation of Coptic in the Mass. — By J. 
Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., Professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

The name Copt (ryTTTlOC = Aiyunrtos, Arabic Qibt, pi. Aqbdt, 
vulgar Qabdt) is restricted at the present day to the Eutychian 
or Monophysite sect which for centuries has formed the national 
Christian Church of Egypt. This population, which numbers 
approximately five hundred thousand, represents the most direct 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, because for religious rea- 
sons the Copts have practically abstained from intermarriage 
with all alien elements. There is no ground whatever for the 
belief that the ancestors of these people were foreign immigrants 
who embraced Christianity after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Egypt in 640 A. D. At present the Copts are found in the 
greatest numbers in the towns of Negadeh, Luxor, Esneh, Den- 
dera, Girgeh, Tanta, Assiut and Akhmim, where they are nearly 
all engaged in commerce of every description. In fact, they may 
be said to resemble in this respect the Armenians of Turkey and 
the Jewish communities of other lands. 

The Coptic language has been dead as a spoken idiom since 
the end of the seventeenth century A. D. About 1680 A. D. 
the Dutch traveller Van Sleb mentioned as an extraordinary 
fact that he had met an aged man who was still able to speak 
Coptic. The language must have perished as a vernacular, no 
doubt dying out very gradually, between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth Christian centuries, because the Arabic historian 
Maqrizi remarked in the fifteenth century that the Coptic women 
and children of Upper Egypt in his time spoke Coptic almost 
exclusively, although they also knew Greek perfectly. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Coptic had begun to take a 
secondary place even before the time of Maqrizi, for, as early 
as 1393, Coptic manuscripts had marginal notes in Arabic, which 
seems to show that the latter language, even at that period, was 
recognized as the dominant idiom and had come into very gen- 
eral use. 

Although the chief ancient dialects of Coptic were five in 
number, we have to reckon in the present treatise only with 
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two, viz. the Sahidic and the Boheiric. The Upper Egyptian 
linguistic variations all succumbed before the powerful influence 
of the Sahidic idiom, which was at first spoken near Thebes and 
eventually was used as a vernacular from Minyeh to the Nubian 
border. In the same way the Boheiric, which was originally the 
language of the Western Delta, i. e. of Alexandria and its envi- 
rons, soon became the tongue of all Lower Egypt. This dialect 
eventually displaced even its powerful rival, the Sahidic, and it 
remains to-day, all over Egypt, the idiom of the official church 
service-books, gospels, etc. The student of modern Coptic pro- 
nunciation, therefore, has to deal with Boheiric, but often only 
orthographically, for, as will be shown in the following article, 
the local peculiarities of utterance have by no means died out. 

In this connection should be mentioned the truly excellent 
work of my friend, Mr. Claudius Labib, professor in the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchal School in Cairo, who is an enthusiast in Coptic 
studies. He has actually succeeded in teaching a considerable 
number of young people of both sexes to use the Boheiric Coptic 
as a school vernacular, i. e., to understand lectures delivered in 
it by himself and others, especially Wahby Bey, the head-master 
of the school ; and has enabled his pupils to converse with ease 
in Coptic on all ordinary subjects. Labib has accomplished this 
very largely by the establishment of a Coptic press, whence he 
has issued a number of text-books, the most important of which 
are his Coptic-Arabic dictionary 1 (the third volume is now in 
preparation), and a series of primers to teach the Arabic-speak- 
ing student to express himself in Coptic. Besides these, he is 
at present engaged in issuing a Coptic edition of the gospels as 
they are read in the churches. Since the great majority of 
modern Coptic priests are in no sense scholars and do not even 
make a pretence of mastering their religious language gram- 
matically, but are content to read the mass and gospels cere- 
monially in a parrot-like fashion assisted by a parallel Arabic 
translation, the importance of Labib's efforts at education in this 
direction can hardly be overestimated. He cannot of course 
succeed, as he fondly hopes to do, in reviving a language which 
has been dead for centuries, any more than the enthusiastic 
Cornishmen who have just founded a society in England for the 

1 Dictionnaire Copte-Arabe par C. H. Labib ; two vols. Coptic-Arabic, 
Cairo, 1216, Year of the Martyrs. 
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revival of their ancient national tongue can ever have success. 
Labib's work, however, can, and no doubt will, stimulate among 
his somewhat lethargic co-religionists, priests and laymen, a 
desire to obtain a real knowledge of the literature of their 
ancient tongue. The present Orthodox Patriarch, Cyril the 
Fifth, himself an excellent Coptic scholar and a most enlightened 
man, is doing all in his power to further the study of Coptic in 
every school in Egypt under the aegis of his church. 

Hitherto it has been customary to regard the modern pronun- 
ciation of Coptic in the church services as being merely a slovenly 
corruption of the original utterances of the language, and con- 
sequently as being of little or no importance from a phonetic 
point of view. No idea could be more erroneous. In spite of 
the ignorance of the priesthood, they have for ceremonial reasons 
been at great pains to hand down the traditionally correct pro- 
nunciation of their religious language. Indeed, so different to 
the intonation of Arabic is the tone of the Coptic as uttered by 
the priests of to-day that no one can reasonably assert that 
Arabic has had any influence on the pronunciation of the church 
language. In short, we still have in the conventional utterances 
of the mass what seems to be a genuine echo of how the ancient 
language must have sounded both in Upper and in Lower Egypt ; 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that the idiom of the church is 
orthographically Boheiric. There can be no doubt that in Upper 
Egypt the Boheiric is still uttered as if it were Sahidic, i. e. in 
accordance with the original Sahidic vocalization. 

The following table of the various pronunciations of the names 
of the letters of the alphabet 1 will serve partially to illustrate 
this undoubted fact. 



Cairo S AssMt. 

A Alfa Alfa 

B Wida Wida 

V Gamma Gamma 



Abydos. Luxor. Assudn. 

Alfa Alfa Alfa, 

Wi'tta Wida Vida 

Gamma Gemma Gamma 



1 For a similar table of the pronunciations of the character-names in 
Upper Egypt only, see de Rochemonteix, La Prononciation du Copte 
dans la Haute figypte, Memoires de la Sociiti linguistique de Paris, vii. 
pp. 245-276. 

2 The Cairo pronunciations here given were taken orally from Labib. 
I could find no equivalents for many of the pronunciations given in 
Steindorff's Koptisehe Orammatik. 
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DSlta 


Delta 


Dalda 




Dalda 


E 


Ei 


Eiye 


Eiye 


EiyS 


EiyS 


E 


Sft 


So 


So 


So 


So 


I 


Zita 


Sita 


Dadi 


Zadi 


Zada 


H 


Ita 


Hlda 


Hadi 


Hada 


Hada 


e 


Thita 


Tida 


Tatti 


Tgtta 


Titta 


i 


Iota 








ioda 


K 


Kappa 


Kappa 


Kabba 


Kabba 


Kabba 


A 


Lola 




LMla 


Laila 


Lola 


M 


Mi 


Mi 


MM 


Mi 


Mi 


N 


Ni 


Ni 


Nei 


Ni 


Ni 


£ 


Iksi 


(Labib gives Aksi for all Upper 


Egypt) 














Ott 


n 


Pi (bi) 








Vi 


P 


Rti 




RM 




R6ti 


c 


Sima 


Sima 


Sammi 


Semma 


Samma 


T 


Tav 








Da'u 


Y 


Ipsilon 








HS 
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vi 


Fii 


Fii 


Fii 


Fii 


X 


Ki 


Ki 


Kei 


Ki 


Ki 


* 


Epsi 


Apsi 


Apsi 


Apsi 


Apsi 


0) 


j6 (like 
j Eng. aw) 


For Upper Egypt au 


and o 
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Sai 


For Upper Egypt Hi and sai 


sai 
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Fai 


Fai 


Fai 


Fai 


Fai 
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Hal 


He 


He 


He 


He! 
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H6ri 








H6ri 


X 


Ganga 


Gandye 


Dyandyi 


Dyendya 


Dyandy; 


<T 


j Egtyima 
( or Egsimia 


Sima 

t 


Sima 
(Hima) 




Sima 



Di (Didi) 



Di 
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As will be seen from the above comparison, some latitude 
exists within the limits of the Sahidic district; a latitude which 
probably must not be set down to individual carelessness, but 
may perhaps be regarded as a relic of early dialectic variation, 
due, possibly, to incomplete assimilation to Sahidic of the primi- 
tive local idioms, or to differentiation of the Sahidic itself. 
Labib informs me that certain similar variations are noticeable 
in the Delta. The modern pronunciation peculiar to the Fayytlm 
Oasis also differs from the Cairo style. Indeed, one has only to 
examine the speech of the Moslem fellahin within the borders of 
Upper Egypt alone, ta understand that linguistic variation is a 
characteristic of the Nile life. Nor is the explanation of this 
phenomenon far to seek. The villages of the Nile have been 
until quite recently absolutely separated one from the other ; the 
only means of communication having been the river-highway, 
chiefly used by the professional boatmen. The average fellah 
was, and, to a great extent, still is, chained to the soil, enjoying 
little or no intercourse with his brethren of even the nearest 
settlements. What more natural state of affairs then than the 
dialectic differentiation which exists very noticeably to-day in the 
Nile-land ? The local conditions, which after all have changed 
very slightly in the course of centuries, were bound to produce 
the greatest variation, first in the early language, and subse- 
quently in the idiom of the Arabian conquerors, which slowly 
but surely supplanted the native speech, but which, no doubt, 
at once took on just such differentiations as had characterised 
the earlier Coptic. 

The following examples of differences in the modern pronun- 
ciation of the Boheiric Church-Coptic were collected by me at 
Cairo, the present centre of the Delta vocalization, and at 
Assuan, the southernmost town of the Sa'id (Sahid), or Upper 
Egypt, respectively. I have thought it best to analyze speci- 
mens of current texts, rather than to present comparisons of 
isolated words. The Assuan text was cantillated by a priest 
into a phonograph. 

Gospel of St. John, chapter first: 
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Text. 1 fe>EN T ApXH NE TTCAXl TTE OyOg TTICAXI NAqXH 

Cairo? Hen etarchl ne eps&zi pe uoh plsazl nafkl 
Assudn. Han dlarchl man blsagi ba w&ih blsagi nafka 

t>ATEN (jvf OyOg NE OyNOyf- tte TTICAXI. <])At 

haten Evnoudi 1l6h ne tTnoiidi pe pisazi. Va'i 

hatan Evn6 u dl 6 u ah na u naldl ba blsagi. Vai 

ENAqXH ICSEN gH t»ATAN (J>1~ S* 08 NIBEN AyojCOm 

enafki Iszgn hi haten Evnoudl hov nlven avsopi 
enafka Isgen ha hatan Evno u dl hov nlwan ausobl 

EBoAgiTOTq oyog AT<fNoyq mtte sM ojcom eboA t>EN 

evolhltotf uoh atdenuf 8mpe eh'll lopi ev61 hen 

awolhitotf 6 u ah atsanayaf emba ah'll sobl awol hen 

(JMETaq cycom. Ne ttodnJd nE ete wt»HTq oyog TTo)n}> 

vletaf sopl. Ne eponh pe ete enhltf uoh eponh 

viata u f sobl. Na uonh beda ba nthadaf 6 u ah ende 

ne 4>oyo)iNi NNipoDMi nE. Oyog moyo)iNi AqEpoyanm 

ne evuo'inl . enniroml pe. Uoh plu6'inl afSruc>inl 
onhl vluwa'nl gnniroml ba. O u ah bauwa'nl (wan) afuolnl 

t»EN niXAKi oyog MnE niXAKl OJTASOq. 

I^en pikaki uoh empe pikaki estah6f. 
h8n bikaki 6 u ah emba pikaki sta u h6f. 

1 Standard text of the Coptic Gospels published by Labib and recog- 
nized by the Patriarch. 

2 The following points should be observed in pronouncing the Coptic 
transliterations herein given : o = Eng. a in ' hat ' ; & — Eng. a in ' father ' ; 
& = Eng. e in 'met'; e = German e in geh; I = Eng. i in 'pin'; t — Eng. 
i in ' machine '; 6 = Germ, o in ' voll '; o = Eng. o in ' bone '; 6 = Eng. aw 
in ' awful ' ; it = Eng. oo in ' fool. ' Of the consonants, £ = ch in ' church ' ; 
ch = German ch in ich; d = thin 'this'; gr= always g in 'go'; g *= Arabic 
c ; h — h in ' have'; h — Arabic medial _.;#, = German ch in acTi (to be 

distinguished from cTi, the sound in icTi ; 5 = Eng. sft ; £ = Arabic Jo ; Wt 
is always hard, as in 'thin'; I = French j. All other consonants are 
pronounced practically as in English. L has the light sound, never the 
thick palatal sound of Polish barred t. R is a gentle trill, rather than 
the rough Italian trill. Final r in Arabic is almost rs, e. g. kebtr' 'big." 
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Extract from Steindorff ' s Koptische Grammatik, p. 1* : 

Text. Ayxooc etbf Atta 2x»p xe MTreqxi-CfoA 



Cairo. 


Avgos 


etve Apa Hor ze mpefzi 


egcol 


Assudn. 


. Augos 


atwa Aba Hor ge mbafgi 


sol 


BNEg 


oykE 


Mnsqcopn oy^s MTreqcAgoy 


oy&E 


eneh 


udfi 


mpef6rk ude mpefsahu 


ude 


anah 


uda 


mbafork uda mbafsahu 


ada 



MTreqa)AXF xcopic anapkh. 

mpSfsaze h6ris anangki. 

mbafsage horis anagki. 

From a careful examination of tbe above specimens of modern 
Coptic pronunciation, and from tbe study of further data sup- 
plied by Labib and otber Coptic experts, tbe following phonetic 
laws seem patent. 

A. The Vowels. 

The vowels play a most important r61e in Coptic phonetics, as 
they must have done also in the ancient Egyptian. In fact, there 
can be little doubt that their original pronunciation in Coptic has 
had an important effect on the modern Egyptian Arabic ver- 
nacular, which differs so considerably from the Arabic idioms 
of other lands. It has been pointed out by Pratorius, among 
others, that the system of additional vowels which prevails to-day 
in the Egyptian Arabic is the result of Coptic influence. There 
is, indeed, every evidence to show that this is the case, although 
Pratorius 1 does not state the probable reason for it. It is not 
because Coptic ever had such a system of purely phonetic inter- 
calary vocalization, as one might gather from his statements, but 
because the Coptic idiom was extremely rich in vowels, 2 particu- 
larly in final vowels, which gave the tendency to the subsequent 

1 ZDMG. lv. p. 146. For the intercalary vowels in Egyptian Arabic, 
cf. Spitta, Grammatik des Vulg&rarabisehen, p. 21 ; Vollers, Grammar 
of Modern Arabic, §20. 

8 Some Arabic dialects, for example the Moroccan, are vowel-poor, but 
others, again, have intermediate vowels, like the Egyptian. There can 
be no doubt, however, that intercalary vowels are more prominent in 
Egyptian than in any other Arabic idiom. 

VOL. xxiii. 20 
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Arabic-speaking Egyptians to insert, without reference to gram- 
mar, a helping, or furtive, vowel in their present vernacular, 
whenever a combination of too many consonants should occur. 
This peculiarity is seen in such Arabic phrases as the following: 
bess* li ' it is enough for me ' ; fyarg* niswdn ' ladies' shawls ' ; 
sugl' min di ' whose work is this ? ', etc. 

1. Long and short A. are represented in both Boheiric and 
Sahidic by d and a, respectively ; thus CA2£l = B. sdzi, S. sdgi 
'word'; ApXH = B. and S. archi (Greek) 'beginning.' The 
diphthong Ay — av in B. (c'f . Mod. Gk. av = af) and dti in S. ; 
e. g. Aycj)(DTTl = B. avsopi, S. dUsobi 'they have been.' It 
should be noted, moreover, that AA was used according to 

Stern 1 to represent Arabic c in the words AAAANCApOT 
Wj)yA*J! ' a sort of gum ' ; AAMOyCAAT = tXiLaJI ' sublimate.' 
The c is rapidly disappearing in the present Egyptian Arabic, 
especially in Upper Egypt, and it may be expected that in the 
course of a century it will have vanished altogether. In Stern's 
document A appears frequently as the equivalent of the Arabic 
vowel e in the article, i. e. AA = ul el. 

2. C, which = Boheiric e, appears generally in Sahidic as a; 
thus, fc>EN = B. fan, S. fyan ; BTBE = UvZ, S. atwd, etc. It 
should be observed that N appears in B. as en, but in S. as ni ; 
cf. NbHTq = B. Snhitf, S. ntfradaf 'in it.' When, however, 
it is followed by a second n, this is not the case ; e. g. NNipCDMl 
= B. and S. &nnirdnii. In the same way M = Im in both pro- 
nunciations, MTTE = B. hnpe, S. Smbd. It is curious to note 
that EOTCOB, the measure of quantity, has become drdZb in the 
Arabic vernacular of Egypt. The combination TTF FTE = B. 
pe ete becomes by elision bedd in Sahidic. In B. the diphthong 
1?Y i g invariably pronounced ev, following the analogy of the 



1 Stern, Ztschr. d. &gyptischen Sprache, xxiii. (1885, pp. 104-130), has 
published a highly interesting fragment of a Coptic treatise on alchemy, 
in which many Arabic terms denoting metals and chemicals are trans- 
literated in Coptic characters, showing the pronunciation of Arabic in 
Upper Egypt at quite an early date (not fixed). It is, however, accord- 
ing to Stern, the oldest exact transcription of Semitic sounds. 
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Neo-Hellenic, whereas it still retains in S. its probable original 
force M, pronounced as a true diphthong. A relic of this usage 
is still seen in the Egyptian Arabic word *J.-w Suni ' a barn, 
store-house', from which we find the denominative stem sauwin 
'to store up.' According to Stern, op. cit., the e-vowel appears 
for Arabic Alif in the word XENOyN 'brazier' = ijyj^ • 
This of course represents the flat pronunciation of the Alif, a, so 
common in modern Syria and Egypt. 

3. The vowel H differs strangely in Northern and. Southern 
Egypt. The Upper Egyptian vocalization gives it the value d 
in all native words; thus, NACJXH = B. ndfJci, S. ndfkd 'it 
was'; NPHT(| = B. enhUf, S. nifyadaf ' in it', etc., but retains 
the i- value in the Greek ANAfKH = S. anagki (B. dndngki). 
The diphthong Hy is pronounced iv in Lower Egypt and <M, 
like Ay, in Upper Egypt. The vowel H is found in Stern, op. 
cit., representing the Arabic t- vowel; cf. ACCEDNHg = ^.xiyJt 

' arsenic' The modern Egyptian Arabic word nierisi ' south- 
wind ' shows the common Boheiric pronunciation. 

4. The vowel I is usually pronounced in both sections as i and 
i. I find only the variation TTtOyOHNt = B. pMS'ini, S. batiwaini, 
which difference is probably due more to the vagary of the 
Assuan cantillator than to actual vocalic differentiation. 

5. The vowel O, long and short, appears in three forms, viz. 
as 6 (= Eng. aw), o, and 6, in both dialects; cf. <|)T 1 = B. 
Evn6 u di, S. Vh6 tt di 'God'; cyCDTTl = B. sopi, S. SoM 'to be'; 
EBOA = B. evol, S. awol, 'out of.' It is curious that Coptic 
OJONT appears in modern Egyptian Arabic as sant 'acacia.' 
The diphthong Oy is pronounced in Lower Egypt it (as Oyog 
= Hoh 'and') except in a few words, as M}no M di, S. Evn6"di 
' God', but generally in S. 6", as 6"dh ' and.' Short 5 also seems 
to appear in S. as d in 6 u dh 'and', but this may be a freak due 
to cantillation. The Sahidic pronunciation wdih for this word 
undoubtedly arises from musical causes. It is interesting to 
observe that MONH ' harbour ' has become Minye (place-name) 



Abbreviation for d)NOyf". 
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in Arabic, exhibiting practically an timlaut. The word NOO 
'greatness, size,' has become mis in Egyptian Arabic; cf. Mbtr 
zS en-nils 'big as a monster.' This is a common expression. 
The word means to the modern Egyptian some sort of a great 
animal inhabiting the mountains! In the word AAXAppOOTTE 
(Stern) we find 00 for Arabic H ; *^*=»-t ' siliqua.' The diph- 
thong 00 is a short 6 in both dialects, as AyXOOC = B. avgds, 
S. dtigds 'they say.' In Cairo, in the combination f?£00y, the 
first O becomes H under the influence of the following diphthong 
ou ; thus, ehiX-H 'day.' 

6. The vowel IT appears chiefly in diphthongs, as Ay, t?y, 
Hy, and Oy, all of which have been discussed above. The 
Greek word \J/yXH ' soul,' however, is pronounced psiki. 

7. The long CD appears in both pronunciations as 6; cf. 
gCDB = B. and S. hov ' work'; AyajtDTTl = B. dvsopl, S. dtisobi 
' they were,' etc. In the Sahidic example given above, however, 
TTlOyCDINt becomes bdUwd'ini, no doubt under the influence of 
the cantillation ; cf. B. pMoini and B. dfer&d'hni — S. dfddini, 
precisely the same vocalic combination. Stern gives the vowel 
CO as representing Arabic H ; thus gAAcDM = haMm ' cheese ' ; 
TCDBt = Arabic TUb, the fifth Coptic month. 

B. The Consonants. 

1. B appears in B. regularly as v and in S. as v at the end of 
words and as w between vowels; cf. g(OB = B. and S. hov 
'work,' but NIBEN = B. ntvhi, S. niwdn 'all.' Stern's Frag- 
ment also represented o by B; thus, |*^SJ! ' coal' = AABAgM ; 
Jji ' beans ' = AABOyA. The regular 5-sound was represented 
by TT q. v., although B sometimes appears in Arabic represented 
by >_>; thus, bdldh 'date' is derived from BFAgO)A, showing 
pure b = B. This phenomenon was no doubt owing to the fact 
that the medial aspirate v is a stranger to Arabic phonology, 
which accordingly reproduced the sound by b. The same pecu- 
liarity is seen in drdeb — ppTCDB ' a measure of quantity ' ; TODBl 
= titb, etc. In Stern. also we find JbyJ! = AeoyBtA ' dross.' 

2. r* occurs chiefly in Greek words as in ANAPKH = S. 
dndgki. The latter pronunciation, g — Arabic £, is quite in 
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accordance with Neo-Hellenic usage for pure P, i. e. when it is 
not in juxtaposition with K. Sometimes Coptic P is used for 
K, as in ANP = ANK 'I.' 

3. A, like r*, generally occurs in Greek loan-words, although 
it appears in a few native words, as AENOy ' now ' ; AtAOy 
' contention,' etc. It is pronounced d in B. and d, like T, in S. ; 
cf. OY^E = B. Ude, S. iida) 

4. 3- a ' so i s a distinctly Hellenic consonant. It is pronounced 
like English z in both systems. 

5. vT is pronounced th in Cairo, but t in Upper Egypt; thus, 
E9NH0Y = B. UhntH, S. dtndU ' future.' This consonant in S. 
is merely a combination consonant for Tg, as 9F = Tgf? ' the 
manner,' pronounced te. It occurs in Stern as the equivalent of 
«y; cf. AGOyBFA = Jbyd! ' dross.' 

6. K is pronounced identically in both dialects. It represents 

O in Stern; thus, AAKIN = (j4&" 'hammering'; AAKApOOpE 
= SjjvUL'I ' bottle.' This is curious, because ij" is either omitted 
entirely in pronunciation, as in Cairo and the vicinity, ^Jo-i^ 
Hbti ' Copt ' = qibti, or else it is pronounced as g, especially in 
Upper Egypt; thus, rnd gidirtiS 'I could not.' Its representa- 
tion in Stern by K seems to show that at the time when this 
Fragment was written, (jf had its true value, i. e. q, in the 
Arabic of Egypt; cf! Bttldq — TTeAaK. Coptic K represents 
Ancient Egyptian k and q (Steindorff, Kopt. Gr., p. 18, n. 10). 

7. A is uttered identically in both dialects and corresponds 
to the light Egyptian Arabic I. Stern, however, notes that A 
represents Arabic r once, viz. in the word AO){pHAAC = \LjutJt. 

8. r4 and N also differ in no way from p and (j. 

9. 5/» on the other hand, is a ligature consonant for KC, 
especially in Sahidic. It appears chiefly in Greek words. 

10. TT is pronounced p in Cairo Boheiric, probably owing 
to Neo-Hellenic influence, but universally b in Sahidic; thus, 
MTTE(|2tt = B. mpefzi, S. mbafgi 'he does not say.' Note that 
TT is B. ep, but S. bi t as in TTCAXl = B. epsdZt, S. bisdgt. Labib 
states, however, that this consonant is heard in the Fayyum 
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churches as pure b, which, indeed, must have been its primitive 
value in Coptic. "We have only to compare the Egyptian Arabic 
loan-words; BUldq — TTEAAK 'island'; birbe ' ruin ' = TTEpTTC 
' temple ' ; elbaq ' land sown with beans ' = TTAKE, etc. The 
consonant TT also represents the Arabic >— > in Stern; thus, 
AATTOypAT = 'ioSyJS 'filings'; AO^tTTe = v!*&Jt 'alum,' etc. 
It is curious that the name of TT in Assuan is Vi, with a strong 
medial aspirate. I was unable, however, to hear this sound in 
any word, although it may exist. 

11. P is identical in both dialects and seems to correspond to 
the Egyptian Arabic y, i. e. it is a very gentle trill rather than 
the rough Italian trill. 

12. C, identical in both pronunciations, has the value of 
Arabic y*; thus, TTtCAXt = B. pisdzi, S. bisdgt 'the word.' It 
was, however, used in Stern's Fragment to represent Arabic \, 
\jO, and J*; thus, a), representing}: ACCFpNHg = ^s-aJvjJ! 
'arsenic'; AAAANCApOT = «y^~i*JI 'a sort of gum'; b), 
representing (jo : AAMOyC A AT = tXt<nJt ' sublimate ' (note 
that (jo appears once representing Sai, as in sant — U)ONT 
'acacia'); c), representing (j«: Cl(l = Xju*; cf. also rnerisi = 
MApHC 'south- wind'; timsdh = MCAg 'crocodile.' 

13. I is pronounced t in the hellenizing Cairene style; thus, 
TTEETE = B. pe ete, but S. bedd. Its primitive Upper Egyptian 
value preceding a vowel, however, was d. Thus for TApXH 
we find Cairo Udrchi, but S. dldrchi ' the beginning ' ; NPHT(J 
= B. Znhttf, S. nthdddf ' in it.' In the word ATtfENOyCj = B. 
ate&ntif, S. dtsdndydf ' without him,' we find it pronounced as 
t before the following <T. In Stern it also represents the final c^ 
in AAxinpiT = coaJO! ' sulphur ' ; AAAANCApOT = ^fjlxiS 
' gum ', etc. ; but usually stands for O, as in TATTFpi = vJ<> 
'treat'; AAgATIT = Jo.iX^-t 'iron,' etc. T also represents 
Arabic yfi, as in ATTtAT = uax?t ' white.' 

14. Cj> is always v; thus, (j>WETAq = B. vikdf, S. vidtdf 
' he who.' 
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15. It is difficult to formulate a rule as regards A,. It is pro- 
nounced as hard k in native words ; thus, TTlXAKt = B. pikdki, 
S. bikdki ; but in foreign words it is generally h or ch ; thus, 
Greek XOttptC = B. and S. horis ; ApXW = B. and S. drchi. 
In Upper Egypt, however, xJ/yXH is pronounced psiki with k. 
In Stern, again, we find X = k: AAXENOyN = \jyi KJ! 'bra- 
zier'; and also X = h: AAXApOOTTE — &?jy=»-I ' siliqua.' 1 

16. \(/ is a ligature consonant = ps, as 9 = th. 

17. (A) is pronounced s in both dialects; thus, (y(l)TTl = B. 
sopi, S. sobi. In tt)TA<JO(l the (J) is pronounced in B. with a 
prosthetic vowel ; thus, hstdhof, but S. Std"hof. This, of course, 
is due to the juxtaposition of the following t. Stern gives CJ) = 
s, as AO)0)hAaC = \LjUiJf, etc. 

18. CJ =/in Upper and Lower Egypt; NAqXH = B. ndfki, 
S. nafkd. In Stern, only the word Cl(| = &£** shows = 0, 
which is elsewhere represented by B, q. v. 

19. r) = A in Cairo and Assuan; thus, PEN = B. hSn, S. hdn 
'in'; PATEN = B. hdten, S. hdtdn ' apud, juxta.'' In some 
parts of the Delta it is pronounced k', i. e. k followed by a slight 
rough breathing (cf. Rochemonteix, in Memoires de la Societe 
Linguistique de Paris, vii., p. 273). 

20. C is now pronounced in both dialects exactly like the 
Arabic medial — - = Ay thus, OyOg = B. Hoh, S. o"dh 'and.' 
For gAt, B. has eh'lt and S. dh'li, with prosthetic e and d 
respectively. Hori — *■ appears also in MCAg = Imsdh = 
modern Egyptian Arabic timsdh ' crocodile ' ; but in Stern it 
also represents ~, as in ACCEpNHg = vsaJjjJI 'arsenic,' and 
^: AO)a)AeEpi=:^lAJ! 'soot.' 

21. A is by far the most interesting of all the Coptic conso- 
nants. Roughly speaking it is equivalent to Arabic ~-, which, 
however, has two distinct pronunciations between Cairo and 
Assuan. Arabic »- appears in Cairo and the Delta generally as 
g hard, but its palatalization becomes more and more evident as 
one journeys southward; thus at Assiut we hear -* as gy, at 
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Luxor as dy, and at Assuan practically as dsy. Thus, the word 

J"**- ' camel ' is uttered gSmSl, gySmSl, dySmel, and dsyhnU, 
respectively, at the places just mentioned. In the Soudan, 
Arabic — - is plain j (<>♦*• —jZmel), as is the case among some 
of the Syrian Bedawin. Nowhere in Egypt or the Soudan, so 
far as I know, is the pronunciation £ heard, which is the regular 
usage in the Syrian towns (S*^ = ihmet). The Coptic X does 
not, however, correspond exactly to the Egyptian Arabic «»-. 
Thus, in Cairo X is pronounced hard g before the vowels a, o, u; 
thus, AyXOOC = avgds ' they say ' ; but before the vowels e, 
i it invariably appears strongly palatalized as £, a sound un- 
known in Egyptian Arabic ; thus, XE = B. £e ' that ' ; MTTE qXl 
= mpefzi 'he does not say,' etc. In Assuan, on the other hand, 
I heard X as g in every position ; thus, AyXOOC = dtighs, XE = 
ge, MTTt?(|Xl = mbafgi, etc. In a number of other places in 
Upper Egypt, however, X is pronounced dy (cf . the list of the 
consonantal names above, according to which even at Assuan 
the consonant is named Dyandya, but I heard it distinctly pro- 
nounced hard g). Here again we meet with an element of 
uncertainty, because the g pronunciation of «»- is regarded 
everywhere in Egypt as the elegant usage, and is accordingly 
imitated by educated speakers even in Upper Egypt. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the priest who cantillated for 
me may have purposely given to X the (/-sound, which is appar- 
ently unnatural at Assuan. 

This entire subject is extremely difficult and is deeply involved 
in the question as to the origin of the ^-pronunciation of Egyp- 
tian or. Did the first Arabic-speaking conquerors of Egypt utter 
the w- as g or asj. ? It is true that g for &■ is generally regarded 

as the primitive pronunciation of the consonant in the early 
Arabic. It is also true that »- is still pronounced g in some 
parts of Arabia. According to Wetzstein (ZDMG. xxii., pp. 
163-4) the Aneza pronounce »- as hard g formed in the front of 
the palate, a sound which in some other tribes has developed 
into y at the beginning of words and has been palatalized into 
dsy at the end of words. This undoubtedly shows, then, that -~ 
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= g is not necessarily a distinctively Egyptian pronunciation. 
As to the original pronunciation of — - by the early Arabic 
invaders of the Nile-land and their descendants, what are we 
to say to Stern's transliteration of r^-^- ' stone ' by gAOAp 
(hasar), and of )^j-" 'verdigris' by ACCtN<?Ap (assinsdr)? 

The consonant Sima (f is pronounced egc" in Cairo with prosthetic 
e, and s in Assuan and Upper Egypt generally (only at Abydos 
sometimes h) ; thus, 66\ B. egdol, S. sol. For ATdENOyq, 
however, we see B. atdSnuf, S. atstinayaf. In other words, (f 
represents, nearly everywhere, in Egypt, a d- or s-sound. Stern's 
transliteration would clearly indicate that at the time when the 
Fragment was written _. was uttered either z or j (thus, y^** 
= gAffAp, hasar) and not hard g, which would probably have 
appeared as gAXAp, hagar. But here again we must allow for 
possible variation in the Egyptian Arabic of that period. The 
writer of the Fragment may have belonged to a section of 
country where »- was uttered as j or even z, whereas in other 

districts it may have been, and probably was, pronounced 
hard g. 

In view of the many confusing facts in the case, it is practi- 
cally impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion. I believe, 
however, that the hard ^-pronunciation of Ganga, peculiar to 
both Upper and Lower Egypt, is of Egyptian and not of Arabic 
origin. The palatalization of Ganga before e, i in the Delta, 
e. g. 2£B = B. ie for S. ge, may be regarded as a local peculiarity. 
Furthermore, the present hard ^-pronunciation of ^-, peculiar to 
the Delta, but accepted everywhere in Egypt where persons of 
education converse, may have had a two-fold origin, viz. first, 
an Egyptian one from Ganga = g, which must have influenced 
the Arabic vernacular very strongly ; and secondly — and this 
must not be overlooked — an Arabic one, in that some persons, 
and perhaps those most influential politically among the early 
Egyptian Arabs, may have pronounced the «j- as g. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, from the examples in Stern just quoted, 
that they did not all do so. 

%%. T, r \~=di all over Egypt; thus, <J)NOYT = B. and S. 
-Evno"di. In Abydos the consonant is named Dei and is per- 
haps pronounced thus. 
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The following instances of differentiation between Cairo and 
Assuan in the text of John i. 1 ff . are interesting : B. ne = S. 
man (Greek pev) ; B. Ipon]} = S. HonJ} (with the indefinite arti- 
cle) ; B. Hdh eponji ne ev&d'ini = S. 6"dh hide onjyi vidwdmi / 
B. afe'rdoini — S. af-Hoini. These variations, with one excep- 
tion, are probably not due especially to vagaries of cantillation, 
but arise from slightly differing texts. The printed versions of 
the Coptic Scriptures in Egypt are not entirely in agreement 
with respect to minor points. Indeed, one of Labib's chief 
objects is to establish by means of his new press a standard 
edition of the Scriptures. The exception noted above is S. 
onfri, which plainly shows an enclitic helping vowel, quite after 
the modern Egyptian Arabic style. This I cannot regard as a 
Coptic peculiarity (see above). The intercalated d in di-drchi 
is evidently an attempt to avoid a hiatus in cantillation. 

The tone or air to which the Assuan priest sang his verses is 
very interesting both from the musical and from the textual 
point of view. In order to illustrate its singular character, a 
few bars of it are given herewith. So far as I am aware, this 
is the first specimen of Coptic cantillation published in this 
country. 

It will be noticed that the air begins on the dominant, pro- 
ceeding almost immediately to the sub-dominant, and then 
modulating between the sub-dominant and the flatted dom- 
inant! This is a distinctly Oriental peculiarity. In the tenth 
bar the singer begins a new musical phrase by reverting to the 
natural dominant. It should be observed — and this is very 
strange — that the ninth bar, which is a pause after the word 
6"nMdi 'God' (musical pronunciation for 6"n6"di), does not 
end, but interrupts a sense phrase; thus, 6"dh nd 6"ndidi bd 
Msdgi means 'and God was the word.' This can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the pause was purposely intro- 
duced in order to attract attention to the words bd Msdgi 'he 
was the word.' The entire chant modulates solely between /- 
natural and (Mat, i. e., it touches only three notes, being even 
more limited in its musical range than the ordinary vernacular 
Arabic songs, which usually have a scope of at least five notes. 
The chant is sung without instrumental accompaniment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to treat of the very con- 
siderable influence of Coptic on the sentence construction and 
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vocabulary of the present Egyptian Arabic vernacular. This, 
together with the highly interesting subject of the Coptic pho- 
netic treatment of Greek loan-words, must be left to another 
paper. It will readily be seen that the study of modern Coptic 
phonology is of great importance both for the Egyptologist and 
for the general philologist; for the Egyptologist, because only 
through Coptic can any knowledge of the vocalization of ancient 
Egyptian be arrived at, and for the general philologist, because 
we have in the present system of Coptic pronunciation what 
apparently practically corresponds to a phonographic echo of a 
long dead speech. Perhaps the closest modern parallel is the 
ceremonial use of Old Slavonic in the Slavic churches. 

The present article is merely an attempt to illustrate the main 
characteristics of the church Coptic as it is uttered in Egypt 
to-day. The writer has felt himself chiefly hindered by the 
scantiness of the data which he was able to collect, as well as 
by the frequent untrustworthiness of Oriental information. In 
every case, however, where his Coptic instructor seemed uncer- 
tain, the statements have been either omitted or given tenta- 
tively. It is much to be hoped that the writer's efforts in this 
direction will be followed by further investigations on the part 
of European and American scholars. 



